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The Floridian needs little statistical evidence to tell 
him that the state’s growth rate has been and continues 
to be rapid. Every day he sees firsthand the numerous 
_ evidences of a population increase that has outstripped 
his city’s physical facilities. He knows that Florida cities 
have developed some major, and a great many minor, 
flaws and imperfections. Once satisfactory and pleasant 
streets are now clogged by traffic; some of the street 
surfacing is breaking down rapidly. Central business 
districts are suffering from traffic “arterial sclerosis.” 
Educational plants are crammed to bursting with eager 
youngsters, and no permanent relief is in-sight. Neat 
areas of homes are coldly and efficiently crisscrossed with 
hot ribbons of asphalt and concrete euphemistically called 
freeways, although they cost fortunes. Whole residential 
subdivisions are flooded after moderate or heavy rains. 
Governmental expenditures and taxes climb rapidly and 
the quality and extent of the municipal services offered 
can scarcely be maintained or even decline. 

A Florida resident knows that his state, his county, 
and his city have innumerable and complex problems re- 
sulting from growth, and he knows that these problems 
are serious. He correctly concludes that the problems are 
certainly going to become worse unless something is done 
about them soon. Completely bewildered he shakes his 
head as he hears and reads the steady stream of pro- 
nouncements from his state, county, and local officials 
who tell him one moment that great expenditures are 
needed to solve problems and the next that there are no 
' problems to be solved at all. 

The citizen is aware that there is a magic word in wide 
use that is somehow supposed to provide some answers 
to the many difficulties occasioned by growth. The word 
is “planning,” but he is uncertain what the word can mean 
-to him in practice. He may even be afraid of it because 
of some beliefs he may have that planning will somehow 
limit his individual freedom to use his property as he wills. 
And as he drives through his state, this Floridian who 
has been bewitched by the idea that planning may rep- 
resent salvation, has been abruptly brought back to reality 
by being unable to tell the difference between “planned” 
and “unplanned” communities. 


The citizen is confused about what urban planning is 
and what it can accomplish. His confusion is certainly 
understandable. Though they do not like to make the 
admission publicly, urban or city planners are not them- 
selves in complete agreement on exactly what the term 
“city planning” covers. Perhaps it is time to attempt to 
bring the subject of city planning down to a meaningful 
level where the average person can judge its importance 
and utility for himself. 

There is fairly general agreement that communities 
ought to organize to do something about the problems 
facing them. It is obvious to all but the least discerning 
person that unplanned, uncoordinated, and unguided growth 
has not provided any answers toward maintaining and 
expanding the factors that have made Florida an attrac- 
tive place in which to live. Perhaps a common-sense 
approach with the citizen at the core of the process might 
provide some answers. 

The older conception of urban planning as being con- 
cerned solely with the physical aspects of the city—streets, 
bridges, public buildings, and the like—has fortunately 
been going into eclipse. Today, urban planning is con- 
cerned with the organization of community resources in 
order to meet as imaginatively, efficiently, and economi- 
cally as possible the myriad problems and demands arising 
from explosive urbanization. City planning today em- 
braces not only the city’s physical factors but the entire 
range of complex economic, environmental, governmental, 
and social factors. 

Reduced to simplest terms, there are three essential 
stages in the process of urban planning. Good city plan- 
ning will (1) determine the various types of resources 
and facilities possessed by the city and its citizens, (2) 
formulate the community’s general and specific planning 
objectives, and (3) implement and carry out those ob- 
jectives. These three phases can be put colloquially by 
citizens and city fathers as simple questions: What do 
we have? What sort of city do we want? How do we 
get there? 

The stages overlap each other and are not mutually self- 
exclusive. Commencement of a subsequent stage need 
not wait and, in many instances, should not wait for com- 
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pletion of an earlier stage. There will, indeed, be some 
communities where some general objectives about the sort 
of city the people want will lead to city planning in order 
to prevent the sort of city that seems to be developing. 


What Do We Have? 


Good planning for any type of activity demands a 
thorough cataloging of available resources. Yet a great 
deal of what passes for urban planning in Florida, and 
elsewhere, is unfortunately based on an inadequate picture 
of total city resources. Many persons have incorrectly 
assumed, for example, that all that is needed as a basis 
for an urban planning program is a map showing the uses 
of land in the city (a land use map). 

The inventory or fact-finding stage involves several 
types of studies. There are first of all the studies of 
privately owned lands, land uses, and structures. Included 
here is the map showing all of the various uses to which 
land in the city is presently being put. Location of vacant 
lands may be of particular importance. The age and con- 
dition of the buildings on privately owned land is a most 
useful planning tool as is a survey of the front-foot value 
of such lands. The various physiographic features of the 
area should be carefully noted. The actual ownership of 
parcels of land should be a part of the land use inventory; 
this material is of much greater value in the planning 
process than the formal plats of the city. 

A number of cities include at this point a survey of 
esthetic features located on private lands; these are fea- 
tures valuable to the entire community. Such features 
might range from the natural beauty of a group of particu- 
larly fine old trees to a home with historical significance. 

One of the most valuable, and often least frequently 
made, studies of private lands, uses, and structures is that 
of the relation of the cost of providing municipal services 
to particular areas of the city as against the city revenue 
derived from such areas. Such a study is usually a difficult 
one to make with any degree of accuracy. Municipalities 
are not noted for maintaining the kinds of cost accounting 
records for sewer, water, electrical, garbage collection, and 
other types of services that would make such a study easy. 
Yet it is obvious that the accumulation of this type of data 
is immensely valuable in the over-all process of planning 
for future city growth. And it tells a great deal about 
the mistakes that have been made in the past. 

A second major category of study is the economic base 
analysis. The attempt here is to get an accurate picture 
of the economic life of the city and the relation of the city’s 
economic activity to that of the surrounding area. An 
economic base survey not only is useful for the immediate 
requirements of urban planning but also can be utilized by 
private business as well. Such a study includes data and 
analyses of wholesale-retail trade, service activities, manu- 
facturing, transportation facilities, employment, and avail- 
able labor force. All sources of income of the city’s resi- 
dents should be studied; it is amazing, for example, how 
frequently the considerable income derived from retire- 
ment sources is ignored in making economic studies. If 
there are special economic considerations of importance to 
the community, these are included. For example, the eco- 
nomic impact of the University of Florida on the city of 
Gainesville or of the Veterans Hospital on Lake City would 
be part of the economic base survey of these communities. 

The fact-finding stage includes a careful study and 
analysis of the population of the city and its surrounding 
territory. The nature and character, as well as mere num- 
bers, of the population is of great importance. Projections 
of future population are necessary, though such projections 
must always be made with an acute awareness of their 
fallibility. Such projections must be concerned not only 


with numbers but with types of persons likely to settle in 
the city in the future. For example, projections of increase 
in the numbers of retired persons become important in 
many Florida communities. 

The inventory stage of urban planning must include 
data on city owned and/or operated facilities. All public 
lands, buildings, parks, recreation areas, and similar hold- 
ings of the city must be carefully listed. Surprisingly 
enough, there are many cities in Florida that do not have 
these data immediately available nor are they kept up to 
date. Very careful data must be prepared on the city’s 
streets and roads—their widths, surface types, condition, 
status of right of ways, etc. Traffic carried by the various 
types of streets requires analysis, particularly in the larger 
urban areas. 

In the inventory of city owned or operated facilities, 
careful attention must be given to the city utilities sys- 
tems. Lines and production facilities are part of the city’s 
over-all capital investment. Analyses of production costs 
and rates of return may have a major bearing on financing 
portions of the city’s plan. The questions of load and pro- 
duction costs have an intimate relationship to city growth. 
Obviously this type of data is closely related to the cost- 
revenue survey for private property previously mentioned. 

Some special mention should be made of the necessity 
for working closely with governmental bodies that are not 
under the direct control of municipal authorities. In 
Florida, for example, school boards operate at a county 
level. In making the inventories of a city’s total resources, 
the school plant is a very important city resource though 
technically that plant is not under city jurisdiction. Plans 
for city growth, however, must take educational facilities 
and their expansion into consideration. Drainage districts, 
of which there are many in Florida, are another possible 
example. All facilities of these types must be recognized 
at each stage in the planning process. 

The task of taking inventory of a city’s total resources 
is not an easy one. Yet sound planning cannot be based 
on supposition or speculation. It is true that there is 
occasionally a danger that planning will become so bogged 
down in accumulating facts that a city never gets any fur- 
ther along on the other phases of planning; it has been the 
writer’s experience in Florida, however, that most cities 
attempting to plan do not do an adequate fact-finding job. 
Trying to save money at this stage in planning is false 
economy. 

What Sort of City Do We Want? 


Working on a basis of knowledge about the city’s re- 
sources and having acquired thereby a considerable fund 
of knowledge about the difficulties facing the city, the 
residents and city fathers now face the problem of identi- 
fying and articulating the goals for the city. Properly 
done, this second stage is the really tough one from almost 
any point of view. It is at this stage that a city “plan” 
is put together. 


Like people, cities have different characters. Some 
cities are primarily residential communities and want to 
remain that way; the great majority of the citizens do not 
want activities in the community that would detract from 
that character. Some cities are oriented to one type of 
tourists, and other cities to other types. Some communi- 
ties attract retirees in greater numbers than others. Sev- 
eral rather substantial Florida cities will for years to come 
be centers for the collection, processing, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products. The larger metropolitan 
areas of the state attract all forms of human activity. 
_The character of a city is important. In urban planning 
it is important to determine the “sense” of the community 
about that character. Maybe the citizens want to retain 


as much of the flavor and character of the city as it is 
possible to maintain; if so, there are ways and means to 
do so. If change and alteration are desired, ways and 
means are available to accomplish these aims. 

In effect, at this stage the citizens ask themselves some 
searching questions. Do we like what we have? How 
should it be changed? What sort of community values 
have been identified? Which of these values does it appear 
should be retained, altered, or eliminated? Should the 
plan include steps to attract industry? If so, what types? 
Industries are different and certain kinds may not fit in 
with the character of the community. Should the com- 
munity seek more emphasis on a fundamental residential 
character? The questions go on and on. 

It should be clearly recognized that working out a city 
plan is an exercise in basic democracy. The process is a 
democratic one, or it ought to be. There should be a clear 
recognition that neither professional planners nor citizens 
are omnipotent. The city’s plan is a guide for orderly 
development of the entire city, and it should be the product 
of the thought of the city’s citizens. The development 
of a city plan requires leadership, true, but it is well to 
remember that the effective implementation of the com- 
munity plan will require wide citizen support. 

For many years professional planners placed great 
emphasis on the “master plan” concept, and many of these 
individuals still do. If the term be understood as a guide 
to future development and not as a strait jacket, the term 
can be of use. But those who are thinking of undertaking 
planning programs for their city or county should under- 
stand clearly that planning is a continuous and never- 
ending process if it is done right. Plans need constant 
attention and almost certainly periodic revision. Changes 
in technology (witness the shift from horse to horseless 
carriage) as well as long-term shifts in community atti- 
tudes and other types of changes require alterations and 
readjustments in the plan. 

Planning is a continuous process, a process of con- 
stantly updating information previously obtained and ap- 
plying it to newly developing situations. The older con- 
cepts of “package or master plan” do not adequately meet 
a city’s needs. Package or master plans have an unusual 
affinity for the interior of city office safes or the top-most 
reaches of dusty city office shelves; there the plans languish 
unhonored, unsung, and unimplemented. The over-all com- 
prehensive plan for the city, kept current, has several 
major parts, corresponding in some rather general fashion 
to the inventories previously discussed. There is, first of 
all, a proposed land use plan. This plan outlines the gen- 
eral distribution and location as well as the extent of the 
housing, industrial, commercial, recreational, educational, 
and other categories of land used for private and for 
public purposes. Standards of proposed population and 
building density are included. 

Since there are a number of highly specialized uses 
of land, there will have to be a number of subelements 
to the over-all land use plan. Major and minor street 
plans are essential in this automobile age. (In many 
Florida cities, some attention will be given to closing per- 
manently some little-used streets, thereby saving on street 
maintenance and restoring some land to tax rolls.) A 
plan for revitalizing the city’s central business district 
or to accomplish one or more phases of urban renewal 
must necessarily be considered in the broader context of 
over-all land use. 

A city plan for capital improvements is a part of an 
over-all comprehensive plan. New city buildings, exten- 
sion of ‘sewers, water, and electricity, development of 
recreational areas and parks, and many other city needs 
must be viewed in their relationship to the over-all plan 


for city growth. A careful system of priorities for capital 
improvements will be established, priorities which will be 
closely scrutinized from time to time and revised as cir- 
cumstances change. A number of Florida cities have made 
the fundamental mistake of trying to undertake one set 
of capital improvements without reference to over-all city 
needs or even without consideration of the relationship of 
one set of capital improvements to another. It is little 
wonder that newly installed paving gets ripped up in 
order to plant some badly needed sewers. 


Closely allied to the city’s plan for capital improve- 
ments is a long-range financial plan. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that long-range financial planning is 
just as much a part of city planning as is planning for 
land use. The city’s financial posture is an integral part 
of future city development. 


Other specialized types of plans might be mentioned. 
Some cities need and want emphasis on one phase of ac- 
tivity and some on another. The important factor to re- 
member is that city planning must be comprehensive; it 
must include all phases of city activity because all phases 
of city activity are subject to the problems created by 
growth. 


How Do We Get There? 


The third phases of city planning is the one where 
individual citizens suddenly find that the rosy dream en- 
visioned by the city plan starts to affect them as individ- 
uals. Regulations are enacted and enforced. Temporary 
inconvenience results from certain phases of a capital 
improvements program. Misunderstandings arise and 
administrative procedure shows strain during the shake- 
down period. 


It is extremely unfortunate that planning to most per- 
sons means zoning. The curse of city planning today 
arises from this very fallacious assumption. Zoning is 
only one (and in some circumstances a minor or unim- 
portant one) method of implementing a city’s current 
comprehensive plan. As a matter of fact, far too many 
cities incorrectly adopt zoning regulations without having 
done any previous planning at all. 


A city plan must be implemented with the tools avail- 
able. Even in Florida, where the state legislature has 
failed to pass general enabling legislation long since on 
the statute books of all but a handful of the other fifty 
states, the tools are many and varied. 

There is, first of all (though not always first in true 
importance) the bag of tools labeled land use controls. 
Zoning (the authority to regulate under the police power 
the height, bulk, and utilization of buildings and other 
structures, the uses to which land and water may be put, 
and the density of population) is one of the oldest and 
the most generally known of these tools. The power to 
zone in Florida is granted to cities by general act of the 
legislature, but county zoning unfortunately is still pos- 
sible only under special act. As a result only slightly 
more than a third of Florida’s 67 counties zone. Of these, 
only a handful have attempted to zone the entire county 
outside corporate limits. 

The regulation of land subdivision is not generally 
authorized in Florida. Cities, and some of the counties, 
regulate subdivisions under the authority of special acts. 
Very few cities have the types of subdivision regulations 
that they ought to have. In a dynamic state like Florida 
few powers are more important. There is a most intimate 
relationship between strict and well-enforced subdivision 
requirements and the future fiscal well-being of the city. 
If a developer is allowed to put in streets that will not 
endure, to omit sewer or water installations, or to put 
in poor facilities and thus create a shoddy subdivision, 


the entire group of city taxpayers must later bear the 
pill for road repair and correction of inadequate sewers or 
other utility faults. If a developer is allowed to build on 
land subject to periodic flooding, without making proper 
provision to insure the drainage of such land, the future 
tax bill for such drainage will be borne by the entire com- 
munity. It is, perhaps, worthwhile to note that some 
Florida communities, through failure to demand and en- 
force subdivision regulations, are “developing” themselves 
into future grave fiscal difficulties or even bankruptcy. 

There are many other types of land use controls; build- 
ing, plumbing, and electrical codes are frequently so em- 
ployed. Many cities have setback regulations which require 
constructing buildings at a specified distance from the 
center line of proposed or existing streets. This permits 
acquisition of right of ways for future street widening at 
minimum costs. Several Florida cities now have codes of 
minimum housing standards that are designed to eliminate 
subgrade housing or to require its repair to acceptable 
standards. These codes are based on the easily demon- 
strable premise that substandard dwellings produce little 
if any tax revenue and that they consume an unjustifiably 
large proportion of city fire, police, and other services. 

These various land use controls depend ultimately on 
the city’s power to take punitive action against violators 
where necessary. It must be unhappily reported that 
many Florida cities and counties do not rigorously enforce 
their land use control regulations. The best land use 
control instruments ever written are valueless if they are 
not enforced. The city’s general power to enforce the 
ordinances that it passes, therefore, is an important tool 
of city planning. At the same time, as with all law, it is 
well to remember that the acceptance by the citizenry of 
the city plan and the means chosen to implement it is 
necessary to the success of planning. 

Land use controls and their enforcement are not alone 
enough to implement a city plan. Other city powers have 
a role to play. The city’s power to own and operate public 
facilities can greatly influence the course of community 
growth. Under the power of eminent domain the city can 
acquire land that is needed for a public building, a recre- 
ation center, a public park, or a public beach. Land for 
urban renewal programs can be acquired by a city in some 
instances. Under the municipal power to spend for public 
improvements, the city can develop a recreational and 
park program attractive to prospective new residents. 
Under this power the city can embark on programs of 
public improvements for streets, sewer, water, and the 
other necessities of community growth. 

The city’s fiscal powers are, of course, closely tied into 
the power of eminent domain and expenditures for public 
improvements. Taxation and service charges for water, 
sewer, and the like, are only part of the total fiscal picture. 
Responsible and efficient city administration in all aspects 
of city activity is a basic requirement. Seldom is high- 
grade fiscal responsibility and solvency possible without 
sound structure and administration of municipal govern- 
ment. 


Thus there are many tools available for implementing 
the comprehensive plan. Each has its place and each meets 
certain needs and requirements. Large cities will need 
them all, and several more that have not been mentioned; 
smaller cities will need most of them. 


What Will It Cost? 


It has been the writer’s experience as an urban plan- 
ning consultant that cities thinking about undertaking an 
urban planning program always ask, as a first question, 
“What will it cost?” Properly, of course, the question 
ought to be “What will it cost if we do not undertake a 
comprehensive planning program?” What will unplanned, 
uncoordinated development cost in industries that go to 
other and more attractive communities? What will be the 
cost in acquisition of future street right of ways that 
might have been saved with preper planning? What will 
be the excess cost of haphazard municipal capital im- 
provements, of a blighted central business district, or of 
the loss of tourists who go to other cities to spend their 
dollars? 

Large and medium sized cities and counties will require 
full-time professionally trained planning staffs. Smaller 
cities, located in proximity to each other, should explore 
carefully the possibility of acquiring a full-time profes- 
sional planner to serve as a joint planner for two or three 
such cities. A county and its major city might share the 
costs and the services of such a staff. 

But there is a great deal that individual cities ean do 
in the planning process with no increase in staff and with 
the aid of interested citizen groups. Although professional 
aid will be needed, cities can minimize costs by doing much 
of the onerous and back-breaking task of taking inventory 
of the cities’ resources. Citizens can gather data for land 
use maps and dig out much of the necessary statistical 
data. The community will be the richer because of the 
active participation of many persons in the planning 
process. And a great deal of money will have been saved. 
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